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BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
In a small chamber, friendless and alone, 
Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned 
young man; 
The place was dark, unfurnitured and mean, 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 


Help came but slowly; surely, no man yet 

Put lever to the heavy world with less. 

What need of help? He knew how types 
were set, 

He had a dauntiless spirit and a press. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





From Oregon comes the joyful news 
that the women have succeeded in obtain- 
ing the signatures of one-tenth of all the 
registered voters of the State to a petition 
for the submission of an equal suffrage 
amendment to popular vote, under the 
initiative and referendum law. This is 
the first victory of the Oregon campaign, 
and the friends of equal rights all over 
the United States are rejoicing. 





It has been no light task to secure these 
many thousands of legally attested sig- 
natures. In Oregon, as in every other 
State, all the vicious elements are opposed 
to equal suffrage, and they have hindered 
our canvassers in every possible way, even 
stealing some of the lists of signatures, 
and thus necessitating the getting of those 
names over again. Our friends have felt 
some anxiety for fear the necessary 
number of signatures might not be ob- 
tained before the time-limit expired; but 
the full number has been secured, and a 
thousand signatures over. Three cheers 
for the women of Oregon! 





There is an ‘‘Oregon Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women.” It consists of a little 
handful of millionaires’ wives, who are 
very comfortable themselves, and who 
think that all other women ought to be 
well satisfied with their condition. The 
formation of this society is announcd as a 
new event, but its officers declare that it 
was organized six years ago—about the 





time when the New York Anti-Suffrage 
Association sent Mrs. W. W. Crannell of 
Albany to Oregon to work against equal 
rights for women. The very newest type 
of “new woman”’ is a lady who travels 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, making 





sue of half-truths and whole falsehoods. 
Every observer knows that public senti- 
ment in favor of equal rights is growing 
fast. If it were not, the opponents would 
not take the trouble to organize to fight 
it. 
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public speeches to prove that a woman’s 
place is at home. The Oregon papers 
seem inclined to make good-natured fun 
of their ‘‘Antis.’’ 





Our workers in the Oregon campaign 
feel very hopeful of success. The Massa- 
chusetts ‘‘Antis’’ are flooding the Oregon 
papers with their literature, but we are 
assured that the result is to stir most of 
the editors up to increased warmth in 
favor of the cause. 





—_— 


The Oregon ‘‘Antis”’ claim that they de- 
feated equal suffrage when submitted 
there in 1900. Then who defeated it when 
submitted in 1884, before there was any 
‘*Anti’’ association in the field? The 
first defeat was much heavier than the 
second. In 1884, the vote stood 28,176 
nays to 11,223 yeas. In 1900, it stood 28,- 
402 nays to 26,265 yeas. There are five 
States in which the question has been 
twice submitted to the voters, at an inter- 
val of some years; and in every case the 
vote has been more favorable the second 
time than the first. Oregon is the first 
State to submit it a third time, and the 
Oregon women are confident that this 
time it will carry. 


=—- 


To-morrow will be the centennial of 
the birth of William Lloyd Garrison, a 
fearless and faithful friend of freedom 
for women as well as men. 





William Lloyd Garrison has thirty 
living descendants, and all of them are in 
favor of equal suffrage, except some of 
the great-grandchildren who are too 
young to have an opinion. 


—————uO'“{j.5T..-- —— 


The Anti-Suffrage Association has sent 
out an official statement of alleged defeats 
and discouragements to woman suffrage. 
It contains many misrepresentations, and 
some direct falsehoods. For instance, it 
says: “In Washington, D. C., neither the 
Senate nor the House gave a hearing to any 
petition for woman suffrage. This was 
unusual, for it is the first time in several 
years that the omission has occurred.” 
It occurs regularly every alternate year. 
The suffragists ask one hearing from each 
Congress, i. e., one every two years. We 
had our hearing in 1904, and shall have 
one again in 1906. There was none in 
1905, simply because it was the off year. 
Again, the ‘‘Antis’’ say: ‘In California 
the Senate voted 14 to 21 against submit- 
ting a constitutional amendment to the 
voters.”” From this, anyone would sup- 
pose that the vote stood 14 ayes to 21 
nays. It stood 21 ayes to 14 nays, but fell 
short of the constitutional majority re- 
quired to submit an amendment. The 
whole statement of the ‘‘Antis’’ is a tis- 





WORDS OF GARRISON. 


My country is the world; my country- 
men are all mankind. 

I have been derisively called a woman’s 
rights man. I know oo such distinction. 
I claim to be a human rights man. 

Are we enough to make a revolution? 
No, but we are enough to begin one, and, 
once begun, it never can be turned back. 

We may be defeated, but our principles 
never. 

My memory can no more retain the im- 
pression of anger, hatred or revenge than 
the ocean the track of its monsters. 

The truth that we utter is impalpable, 
yet real; it cannot be thrust down by 
brute force, nor pierced with a dagger, 
nor bribed with gold, nor overcome by 
the application of a coat of tar and feath- 
ers. 

The success of any great moral enter- 
prise does not depend upon numbers. 

One million of degraded slaves are more 
dangerous to the welfare of the country 
than would be two millions of degraded 
freemen. 

Of what value or utility are the princi- 
ples of peace and forgiveness, if we may 
repudiate them in the hour of peril and 
suffering? 

Of what value are professions where 
fruits are wanting? Or what need of pro- 
fessions where fruits abound? 

He is the most sagacious political econ- 
omist who contends for the highest 
justice, 

It is the best investment for the soul’s 
welfare possible, to take hold of some- 
thing which is righteous but unpopular. 

I conceive that the first thing to be 
done by the women of this country is to 
demand their political enfranchisement. 

It is a fact, cognizable by the whole 
earth, that men always behave in the 
presence of women better than when 
women are absent; as I presume the 
women behave a great deal better in the 
presence of men than when the men are 
absent. 

Remember that the slave-holders are 
just as merciful and forbearing as they 
can be in their situation. They are men 
of like passions with ourselves; and if we 
had been brought up in the midst of slav- 
ery, as they have been,—if we had our 
property in slaves, as they have,—if we 
had had the same training and education 
that they have received, of course we 
should have been just as much disposed 
to do all in our power to support slavery. 

The natural rights of one human being 
are those of every other, in all cases 
equally sacred and inalienable; hence the 
boasted “Rights of Man,’’ about which 
we hear so much, are simply the ‘Rights 
of Woman,”’ of which we hear so little; 
or, in other words, they are the Rights of 
Humanity, neither affected by nor de- 
pendent upon sex or conditicn, 


REFORMS IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND. 


(Read by Mrs. Jenny C. Law-Hardy before the 
Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
its meeting in Kalamazoo.) 

Our Australian Commonwealth dates 
only from 1901, and I had therefore ample 
opportunity to attend the conventions and 
to hear the speeches of the most eminent 
men of Australia, for and against women’s 
franchise. I was in New Zealand in 1893 
when equal suffrage was granted, and was 
a member of the Women’s Political Or- 
ganization in Melbourne while they were 
striving for it; so that I may claim to have 
taken part in the fray. 

Women in Australia have always voted 
in municipal elections, so we can hardly 
claim that as one of our reforms. Also, all 
the railways, telephones, and telegraphs 
have always been State owned. They 
would no more hand over the main arter- 
ies of civilized life to private owners 
than they would the air or the ocean 
that surrounds them. These are run in 
the interest of the nation at large, not 
for the enrichment of the few. ‘Rail- 
ways for service, not for profit,’’ is the 
cry now, especially in New Zealand, where 
they reduce the fares whenever the profits 
increase, besides taking such precautions 
as reduce accidents to a minimum. 

The great social, political and indus- 
trial revolution began in New Zealand in 
1890. That country can justly be de- 
scribed as the political laboratory of the 
world. It is about the size of England 
and Scotland, but is dwarfed by the im- 
mense size of its nearest neighbor, Aus- 
tralia, which is 2,000 square miles larger 
than the United States. 

In Australia we regard the New Zealand- 
ers a8 our own kith and kin. Though there 
is a friendly rivalry between us, we are 
proud of their progress, and though the 
ocean that separates us is one of the most 
stormy and dangerous in the world, yet 
mapy Australians spend the summer 
months amid the glaciers and fiords of 
that beauteous region, and the New Zea- 
landers are fond of visiting the fashionable 
centers of Melbourne and Sydney. Hence 
the popular feeling in one place soon finds 
an echo in the other, and reforms tried 
and approved in one country are very apt 
to be copied, either partially or entirely, 
in the other. 

The great strike of 1890 paralyzed the 
trade of Australasia, and brought want 
and destitution to a land where they were 
previously unknown. In one way New 


fered also from want of land; for, though 
the population was comparatively very 
small, the best land in the country had 
been seized by a few monopolists and 
wealthy corporations, who let it lie 
idle while waiting for other people’s 
work and enterprise to make land values 
rise. 

Realizing that monopoly was crushing 
the prosperity of the country and that 
corruption was following in its wake, the 
farmers and the workingmen united at 
the polls. This was comparatively easy, 
as New Zealand, like Australia, has direct 
nominations, which do away with the 
party system to a great extent, and enable 
any voter to become a candidate. 

In the summer of 1890, John Ballance 
became the first liberal labor premier of 
New Zealand, and Richard Seddon became 
minister of public works,—the greatest 
living statesman of the British Empire, a 
man of indomitable energy, remarkable 
executive power, and incorruptible hon- 
esty. 

The new government came in with the 
avowed mission to check monopoly, stop 
the concentration of land-ownership, and 
turn the tide the other way; to secure 
just taxation, encourage industry, and 
use the power of the government in the 
interest of the mass of the people, instead 
of favoring a class of monopolists. The 
senate, being appointed for life, were to a 
man against the new ministry. To over- 
come this, the premier appointed twelve 
new senators, and introduced a bill lim. 
iting their term to seven years. 

And with the advent of Premier Bal- 
lance the equal suffrage movement gained 
in strength. . A bill to that effect had al- 
ready been rejected twice, but now the 
government itself was fighting for it- 
Petitions signed by over 30,000 women 
were presented to parliament, and al- 
though John Ballance died, the bill was 
carried through by Richard Seddon, who 
followed Ballance as premier, and who 
has held that office ever since, longer than 
any other British premier, and who will 
hold it until he dies, unless he resigns, 





(Continued on Page 195.) 


Zealand was the hardest hit, as she suf- | 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss CLemm-Hampron of Tallahassee 
was elected vice-president for Florida by 
the Southern Educational Association at 
its annual meeting. She is the only 
woman on its list of officers. 


Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL has 
just brought out alittle book of her trans- 
lations of Russian and Yiddish poems, 
under the title ‘Songs of Russia.” It 
may be ordered from the author, at 3 
Park St., Boston, Mass. Price 50 cents. 


Mrs. SATTHIANADHAN, the editor of 
the Indian Ladies’ Magazine, was the first 
woman graduate of Madras University. 
She is the wife of Dr. Satthianadhan, who 
is to give courses of lectures at Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Union Theological Seminary 
and elsewhere this winter. 


Miss Kate M. GorRpDoN, correspond- 
ing secretary of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, with her 
sisters Fannie and Jean, will have the 
sympathy of a wide circle of friends in 
the death of their mother. Mrs. Gordon 
had long been in declining health, and 
had been devotedly nursed by her daugh- 
ters, 


Miss GERTRUDE L. SMITH, formerly 
assistant superintendent of the home 
for incorrigible girls at Lancaster, Mass.;, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Colorado State Industrial School 
for Girls. She proposes to introduce 
methods different from those hitherto 
employed, and to abolish corporal pun- 
ishment. 


Mrs. MABEL M. BoypeEn has travelled 
with her husband fortwo years past in 
the ‘‘Autographic Test Car,’’ assisting 
him in the operation of the car and in 
making the tests and records of their 
trackage required by electric traction com- 
panies. Both Mr. Boyden and the owner 
of the car and its devices testify to the 
value and accuracy of her work. 


Mes. SARAH M. PERKINS, an old and 
well-known suffrage worker of Cleveland, 
O., was last week run over in the street 
and killed. Her death was a great shock 
to her many friends. She was 81 years 
ofage. An obituary notice by Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton will appear next week; 
also an obituary of Mrs. Van Vechten of 
Iowa, who has lately passed away, much 
regretted by the women of that State. 


Mrs, Lucia AMES MEAD, chairman of 
the Peace and Arbitration Committee of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, would like to get into com- 
munication with persons who are inter: 
ested in that subject in all parts of the 
country. She is ready to furnish a pro- 
gram to any club willing to devote one 
meeting to a consideration of peace and 
arbitration, and she will be glad to sup- 
ply any facts or information bearing on 
the subject. Mrs, Mead is one of the 
best authorities in the United States on 
this question. Her address is 39 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


Miss FANNY BEALL and Miss Edith 
Quackenbush, two women clerks, have 
been put on the Pension Board of Review 
by Pension Commissioner Vespasian 
Warner,—Miss Beall, who was appointed 
from Maryland in 1882,and Miss Edith 
Quackenbush, who was appointed from 
Indiana in 1890. TheN. Y. Evening Post 
says of the appointment of the two wom- 
en: **They take the places of men who 
were dismissed for gross neglect of duty; 
but another reason for their appointment 
is reported to be the Commissioner’s be- 
lief that women do their duty without 
regard to Grand Army affiliations, while 
few men are able to resist the influence 
brought to bear upon them. Not having 
votes and political ambitions, women are 
obviously not so pliable as men would be. 
But, aside from this, there does seem to 
be room for the belief that women are 
more faithful to public trusts, or, at least, 
that they have a more sensitive civic con- 
science. Had the men of Philadelphia 
been as ready to oppose the machine 
‘gang’ as their sisters of the Civic Club, 
Philadelphia would have been freed from 
its political slavery years ago. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that 
some of the people who are trying to 
bring about a change in town government 
in Rhode Island intend to give all taxpay- 
ers the right to vote in town meetings, on 
the theory that towns are but joint stock 
corporations, and that sex should be no 
bar to voting on one’s stock.”’ 
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TO FRIENDS OF EQUAL RIGHTS. 

The plan of work adopted by the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation at its last National Convention re- 
commended effort on the part of all 
members of the Association to increase 
the circulation of the WoMAN's JOURNAL, 
and advised every local Suffrage Club to 
subscribe for at least one copy, to pass 
around among the members. 

This number of the JouRNAL is sent to 
the officers of a large number of local 
Suffrage Clubs, to remind them of this 
recommendation, and to urge them to act 
upon it. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman wrote 
last year: 

“Any great world-movement of to-day 
is dumb and helpless without an ‘organ’— 
a voice. The woman’s movement, includ- 
ing the demand for suffrage, is as impor- 
tant as any step ever made in human 
progress. 

“The WomAN’s JOURNAL is the most 
representative organ of that movement in 
America, and I know of none better any- 
where. 

“lt has a subscription list in many 
lands. It is long and honorably known. 
It has many friends, both old and new. 
But it bas not enough to makc it self- 
supporting. 

‘There are plenty of good suffragists 
who know the paper, who approve of it, 
who even read it occasionally, but to 
whom it never occurs as right that they 
should each and all put up five cents a 
week’’ (three cents a week would do it 
under the reduced price), ‘rather than let 
half a dozen people put up thousands a 
year. 

‘*There are more than enough earnest 
women in our country, to whom one car- 
fare a week would be absolutely imper- 
ceptible. Why is it that out of so many 
women, competent and intelligent, so few 
take this five cents’ worth of interest in 
maintaining the best voice of the woman’s 
movement? 

‘*‘Because they have neverin their own 
minds considered the question as & 
whole; never have seen the invariable 
need of a representative organ for a great 
question; never have weighed and consid- 
ered the advantages of this special organ, 
both in our country and abroad, and 
whether, apart from personal preference, 
it is not worth supporting as a ‘campaign 
document’. This is the spirit in which 
men pay their contributions to a political 
campaign—not that they care personally 
for its literature, but that they have sense 
enough to see the need of it.”” 

The National Column in the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL, edited by Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton and Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, is 
the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, and 
keeps its readers in touch with the work 
of the Association all over the United 
States. No Political Equality Club can 
afford to be without it. 

The WomAN's JOURNAL gives the news 
not only of the equal suffrage movement, 
but of women’s progress in education, 
industry and the professions, in art, sci- 
ence and invention, all over the world, It 
supplies a mass of information not to be 
found in any other one paper. Active 
workers for equal rights need the Jouk- 
NAL for their own sake. Those who are 
not workers, but are sympathizers, 
should support it as campaign literature, 
for the sake of the cause. 

Consider all these points carefully; 
and send in your subscriptions. 

A. & B. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any organization or individual get- 
ting up aclub of 25 new subscribers to 
the Woman's JouRNAL, at $1.50 a year 
each, the JoURNAL will give a cash pre- 
mium of Twenty Dollars. The 25 new 
subscribers need not all live in one place, 
but may be scattered over 25 different 
States. 

One of the Suffrage Clubs of the Dis- 





trict of Columbia bas undertaken to raise 
in this way the money to pay its pledge to 
the Oregon campaign. Other clubs might 
well do likewise. We shall be glad to 
furoish sample copies free to anyone who 
is trying to get subscribers. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE PLAYS. 


Another good way for the Political 
Equality Clubs to raise money for the 
cause is by giving a woman suffrage play. 
Two very amusing plays with equal rights 
morals, written by Mr. George H. Page, 
were published in the WomAN's JOURNAL 
of June 20, 1903. Send five cents (in 
stamps) for the issue of the paper con- 
taining them. 


— —__§—~—»>-ea__ —__—_— 


PORTRAIT OF LUCY STONE. 


A large portrait of Lucy Stone will be 
sent, postpaid, to any one sending ina 
new subscriber to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
between now and Jan, 1, 1906. 


-_--— 


THE SCHOOL CITY FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The School City, as a regular method 
of civic education, has taken firm root in 
the public schools of Philadelphia. The 
Fravklio Institute of that city, at a ban- 
quet given to Mr. Wilson L, Gill, its in 
ventur, has conferred upon him its high- 
est distinction—the “Elliott Cresson gold 
medal and diploma’’—as a recognition of 
merit. It was presented to him by the 
president of the Lostitute, and the chair- 
man of the Institute’s Committee on Sci- 
ence and Arts, Mr. Louis Edward Levy, 
said: 

The recommendation of the award of 
the Lostitute’s highest recognition to Mr. 
Gill, as the originator of the system, was 
unanimously made by all the members of 
the sub-committee app inted to investi- 
gate this new educational movement. 

“This committee included three distin- 
guished scientists who have had experi- 
ence as educators, Prof. Lewis M. Haupt, 
recently of the Nicaragua Canal Commis 
sion and formerly a member of the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania; Prof. 
Samuel P. Sadtler, now a member of that 
faculty, and Dr. Harry F. Keller of the 
Central High School. The committee in- 
cluded Martin I. Wilbert, chemist of the 
German Hospital, and Sefior Raimundo 
Cabrera, a leading lawyer and publicist of 
Cuba, editor of Cuba y America, of Ha- 
vana, together with Mr. Levy. 

“The School City teaches self-govern- 
ment and self-control by the substitution 
of spontaneous effort in place of arbitrary 
coercion and control, It is a moral train- 
ing, of which our children, especially in 
the conditions of modern city life, have 
more than ever need,”’ 

The introduction of the School City isa 
work for every Suffrage League to under- 
take—a work more hopeful and effective 
than any hitherto devised. Moreover, it 
is one in which it will be easy to secure 
the codperation of thousands of men and 
women who take no interest in woman 
suffrage, but who feel the need of some 
new and wide-spread revival of intelligent 
interest and participation in municipal 
government. Every woman’s clubshould 
take up this work. 

Just as the members of the Grange have 
unconsciously learned from the union of 
the sexes in the work of that great organ- 
ization, the value of the mutual codpera- 
tion of men and women, so will the boys 
and girls become habituated to share in 
civic activities. In after life, when they 
come of age, they will still desire to co- 
operate, and will secure municipal char- 
ters that know no distinctions of sex in 
the exercise of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

President Roosevelt writes: 

I hear with satisfaction that an earnest 
movementis well advanced io Philadelphia 
to establish ip the schools of that city the 
teaching of civics by the admirable plan 
originated by Wilson L Gill in the School 
City as a form of student government. I 
know of the work of Mr Gill, both in this 
country and in Cuba, where Mr. Gill in- 
augurated this form of instruction upon 
the invitation of General Wood. Nothing 
could offer higher promise for the future 
of our country than an intelligent interest 
in the best ideals «.f citizenship, its privi- 
leges and duties, among the students of 
our common schools. I wish for your 
efforts in this direction the utmost suc- 
cess. 

Let every Equal Suffrage League resolve 
itself into a committee to persuade the 
teachers of its locality to organize a School 
City in the schools of its community. 
Write to the National School City League, 
at its headquarters, Franklin Institute, 15 
South 17th St., Philadelphia, enclosing 
one dollar, and asking for specific instruc- 
tions how to introduce.the system. 

B.D. B: 


+or eed 


CHILD LABOR LITERATURE. 

The National Child Labor Committee 
has issued in bulletin form the addresses 
prepared for the first annual meeting of 
the committee, held in New York last 
February. Most of these are for free dis- 





tribution, and may be had from the secre- 
tary, Samuel McCune Lindsay, No. 105 
East 22d St., New York. Among those 
especially recommended for club use are 
“The School as a Force Arrayed Against 
Child Labor,”’ by James H. Kirkland, 
Chancellor Vanderbilt University; ‘Child 
Labor from the Employers’ Point of 
View,”’ by Emil G. Hirsch, professor of 
Rabbinical Literature, University of Chi- 
cagu; “Child Labor Legislation: A Requi- 
site for Industrial Efficiency,” by Jane Ad- 
dams; ‘‘Child Labor in the United States,”’ 
by Felix Adler; and ‘‘The Work of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
against Child Labor,” by Mrs. A. O. Gran- 
ger, chairman of the committee. Other 
bulletins deal with child-labor legislation 
and methods of enforcement in different 
sections of the United States. All were 
written by experts, and are valuable con- 
tributions. 





PROPHECY VERSUS HISTORY. 

Rev. Madison C. Peters of New York 
City is reported as saying that if a woman 
were allowed to vote, it. ‘would make 
such a change as would make her more a 
man than a womap.”’ 

Women are already voting throughout 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Aus 
tralia, New Zealand, and four of our own 
Western States. Most of us have met 
women from Colorado and Canada, and 
other places where women have the ballot, 
and they were not perceptibly different in 
looks or manners from women elsewhere. 

All the Christian Endeavorers who 
lately met in Denver saw for themselves 
that the women were not unsexed nor the 
city turned upside down because of wo- 
man’s ballot. 

The Rev. Mr. Peters should take to 
heart the saying, ‘It is idle to argue 
from prophecy when we can argue from 
history.”’ A. 8. B. 





A GOOD CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Make yourself a Christmas present of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, if you do not yet 
take it. If you do take it, make a Christ 
mas present of it to a friend, or tu the 
Public Library of your town. No one in- 
terested in equal rights can afford to be 
without the JouURNAL. $1 50 a year. 





-_—- 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. 

Every believer in equal rights should 
send 10 cents to the National Suffrage 
Headquarters at Warren, O., for a sample 
set of their leaflets, and another 10 cents 
to the Massachusetts Suffrage Headquar- 
ters, at 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, for a 
sample set of theirs. 








NEW CLUB-HOUSES. 

A notable event, in which all the club 
women of San Francisco were interested, 
was the completion and dedication in that 
city a few weeks ago of the first woman’s 
club-house in northern California. This 
new house was built by the California 
Club, of which Mrs. Lovell White was the 
founder and Mrs. Aylett R. Cotton is now 
the president. It is described as one of 
the finest of women’s club-houses, con- 
venient in its arrangement and artistic in 
its finish and furnishing. It was dedi- 
cated to ‘personal progress, good fellow- 
ship and public service.’’ Several clubs 
have secured the rentable rooms, and the 
building has become the headquarters for 
women’s activities in San Francisco, 

The cornerstone of the new building of 
the Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J., was 
recently laid with appropriate ceremonies. 
The Woman’s Realty Company, which 
has developed this building enterprise, 
was organized about two years ago, and 
has since worked with a will to obtain 
subscriptions to stock and to raise funds 
in various other ways. The president of 
this company, Mrs. A. O. Field, and the 
president of the Woman’s Club, Mrs, Jo- 
anna Hartshorn, shared the honor of lay- 
ing in the mortar with a silver trowel. 
The building, centrally located in East 
Orange, will be a plain, substantial struc- 
ture, which will provide ample accommo- 
dation for the club of 500 members, The 
Woman’s Club of Orange was the first 
ove founded in New Jersey. It was or- 
ganized Feb, 27, 1872, with fifteen mere 
bers, and bas steadily grown in nambers 
and strength, and in helpful work for 
women. 

The Woman’s Club House Corporation 
formed in Lynn, Mass., a year or more 
ago, bas been successful in selling stock, 
and has bought a valuable tract of land 
on which to build. The projected club- 
house will be built according to plans 
made by Architect Josephine Chapman of 
Boston 

A movement is under way io Elmira, 
N. Y., for a Woman’s Federation Build- 
ing. A plot of ground for the site, valued 
at $20 000, has been contributed by Con- 


gressman Fassett, and $35,000 toward the | 








It is intended that several charities car- 
ried on by women shall be housed in this 
building For instance, there will be a 
kindergarten where mothers who must go 
from home to work can leave their chil- 
dren. There will be model laundries, 
where women who do washing for others 
can have the best accommodations, and 
there will be various classes and enter- 
tainments. vy. M. A. 





WOMEN LAWYEBS. 


There are eighteen women now study- 
ing law in Paris, but only two who have 
been admitted to the bar, Mlle. Chauvin 
and Mme, Petit. Mme. Petit, the first to 
be admitted, is of Russian extraction, and 


her maiden name was Sophie Lea Bal-. 


achowsky. Mlle. Chauvin is French. 
She was the daughter of a lawyer in the 
provinces, and after her father’s death, 
she took up his profession, She is tall 
aod dark, Mme. Petit shorter and of fair 
complexion, La Vie Heureuse for Sep- 
tember (Paris) publishes their portraits, 
and those of the two other women law- 
yers of France, Mile. Dilhan, of the bar 
of Toulouse, and Mile. Gaillaud, who was 
admitted last year to the bar of Perpig. 
nan. Mile. Gillaud pleaded a case lately 
at Carcassonne, and won it. Pictures 
are also given of some of the younger 
women pow pursuing their law studies. 
Several of these French women lawyers 
have fine faces, Mile. Chauvin especially. 
She is not only handsome, but looks able, 
wide-awake, and as if she had a strong 
sense of humor. 

Miss Pankhurst, of Manchester, Eng., 
(probably the same Miss Pankhurst who 








lately distinguished herself by trying to 
put a question at a meeting of the Libera! 
party as to that party’s attitude on woman 
suffrage) has studied law, and lately ap- 
plied for admission to the bar. Miss 
Pankhurst, who is the daughter of a 
distinguished lawyer, explained that it 
was her intention to give her legal services 
freeto the poor. She was refused ad- 
mission to the bar, on account of her sex, 
Not long after, she was present at a ban- 
quet where one of the women’s associa- 
tions of Lundon entertained a number of 
lawyers and law students. The exclusion 
of women from the legal profession in 
England was discussed, and Mr. Edward 
Atkin expressed his gratitude to the 
Lord Chancellor for having protected the 
courts from a feminine invasion. He 
said: ‘‘Women are perfectly competent to 
plead at the bar, but fancy a pretty gir! 
dining in the hali! Imagine the rivalry 
among the men wanting to sit next her, 
especially if she did not care to drink her 
share of the wine allotted to each!’ Miss 
Pankhurst and Miss Bertha Cave, another 
young woman who had studied law and 
been refused admission to the bar, made 
witty and good-natured speeches in reply. 
Mrs. Brownlow, in answer to the objec. 
tion that a woman could not be a judge, 
because no woman would ever dare to 
pronounce a sentence of death, reminded 
her hearers that some of the most cold- 
blooded crimes in history had been com- 
mitted by women. Three of the lawyers 
present spoke in favor of letting women 
practise law and three against it. The 
question was then put to vote, and, ‘‘as 
the ladies were allowed to vote,’’ the re- 
port says, ‘‘the affirmative was carried by 
a large majority.’’ 




















Seasonable China and Glass 


The 


Early Buyers of Christmas Gifts 


Secure 


the Best Choice and more Comfort When Selecting 





We cannot undertake to enumerate, but suggest some of 
the many items to be found in the several departments which 
are especially adapted for holiday gifts, viz.: 


In the Glass Department will be seen 
the best examples of the American and 
Foreign Glass-Makers. 


In the general stock will be seen new 
designs of Ramikins and Stands, Maca- 
roni or Soufflé Dishes, Pudding Dishes 
and Stands, Hot Milk Jugs, single doz- 
ens of rich Plates, Oyster Plates, China 
Guest Room Water Sets, etc. 


Dinner Set Dept. 


Full services, also Course Sets from 
the famous Potteries of England, 
France and Germany; also American 
Sets, many of which are stock pat- 
terns, also readily matched. 





Gifts for Children 


Doulton China, with Artistic Paint- 
ings of Nursery Rhymes, Subjects and 
Mottoes; Plates, Mugs, Milk Tumblers, 
Break and Milk Sets, Cups and Sau- 
cers, etc., costing from 50 cts. to $1.25. 
Also from Minton —Child’s Bedroom 
Toilet Sets, with Decorations of Kit- 
tens, Roses, Puppies, etc. 

Plates and Bread and Milk Sets with 
Kate Greenaway Subjects, 

We have put on sale many Din- 
ner Sets and Course Sets, de- 
sirable shapes and decorations, 
to be closed out at one-third 
off, lowest prices ever sold by 
us at retail. 


In our mark-down sale we have the entire display of China and 
Glass bric-a-brac, to be seen in the three Art Rooms, consisting in 
part of artistic plaques, framed and unframed, by famous artists in English, 
French and German potteries, also costly miniature paintings, costing from 


moderate values up to $150.00 each. 


Also vases, mantel ornaments, etc. 


All to be closed at one-third off lowest prices ever sold 


by us at retail. 


All the stock of China Umbrella and Cane Holders, from Minton, Doul- 
ton, and Copeland, also all the Jardinieres and Pedestals, including the best 
examples of Chinese and Japanese potteries, at one-third off, which 
gives intending purchasers an opportunity to secure meritorious examples 


at exceptionally low values, many below cost. 


to order for us. 


Most of the above were made 


We have landed within the past two weeks by steamer “Saxonia” from 
Liverpool 15 packages, by the ‘‘Amerika” (at N.Y.) from Hamburg, 20 pack- 
ages, by the “Bulgaria” from Hamburg, 68 packages, the “Siberian” at San 


Francisco from Kobe, 12 packages, and by the “Marquette” from Antwerp, 


3 packages, adding novelties to our stock embracing the newest things now 
seen in the best china shops of London, Paris and Berlin. 
In the series of Wedgwood Historical Plates we have added 


new subjects of famous buildings. 


Also Portrait Plates of celebrities. A 


half-tone booklet will be given or mailed on request. 


Purchases made now can be shipped at dates desired. 


Inspection and comparison invited. 





Jones, McDuffee& StrattonCo. 


CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
120 FRANKLIN, Cor, FEDERAL ST. 


Cars from North and South Stations pass our doors. 


building has been given by Mrs. Fassett. | N- B.—- Our Wedgwood Tile Calendars for 1906 are now ready. 
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REFORMS IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 


In September, 1893, the women of New 
Zealand, whites and Maories, became the 
equals of men before the law,—the first 
women in the world to receive the nation- 
al franchise from one end of a country to 
the other. 

I may state here that the Maori women 
had always voted and spoken in their 
native councils. 

It would take too long to describe 
the benefits that full adult suffrage has 
brought to New Zealand. The proof of it 
is that, after watching the working of 
it intently, it was adopted by all the 
Australian States, one after the other, 
with the exception of Victoria, and in 
1902 the new Commonwealth granted not 
only the right to vote, but to be elected 
as well, advancing a step further than New 
Zealand, so that there is now no political 
office in Australia that a woman may not 
hold. 

REFORMS DUE TO WOMAN 8UFFRAGE. 

Directly due to woman’s influence at 
the ballot are the following: 

1. Age of consent raised from i4 to 16 
years, 

2. Strong law against houses of ill re- 
pute. 

3. Appointment of women inspectors of 
factories, asylums and other institutions. 

4, Laws against sweating and gambling. 

5. Admission of women to the bar. 

6. Divorce laws equalized for both 
sexes. 

7. Testators’ family maintenance act, 
by which the economic rights of wife and 
family are protected. 

8. Infant life-protection act, to prevent 
baby-farming. 

9. Amendments to the Industrial School 
act. 

10, Slander of women act. 

11. An act to provide legal separation 
without expense. 

12, Servants’ registry offices act. 

13. Wives given municipal vote in virtue 
of their husbands’ qualifications. 

14, Old-age pensions to both sexes. 

15. Technical schools established. 

16. Factory acts, regulating wages, also 
health and interests of women employees. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching of these 
is the Old-Age Pensions act that has been 
passed in New Zealand and most of the 
Australian States. Every destitute man 
or woman over 65 years of age has a pen- 
sion sufficient to exist upon. If they are 
infirm, the pension begins at 60. Ifa 
person has property, something is de. 
ducted, until, when his income reaches 
$260 annually, the pension ceases. The 
aim is to secure five dollars a week to 
every human being. Think of it—not an 
aged pauper in the land! All provided 
for, not by charity, but pensioned as war- 
scarred veterans, by a just and sympa- 
thetic government, 

Among other reforms, not directly due 
to women, but which would not have suc- 
ceeded without their influence, are the 
truck act, forbidding workmen to be paid 
in goods or apy way but in cash, except in 
places where stores cannot be obtained 
otherwise. 

ARBITRATION OF LABOR TROUBLES, 

Then there is industrial arbitration on 
demand of either disputant in a labor dif- 
ficulty, which signifies the abolition of 
industrial war, through judicial decision, 
in place of strikes and lockouts. It is 
based on the assumption that there are 
three parties to every industrial trouble, 
labor, capital and the public. The public 
always wants arbitration; therefore, if one 
of the other parties desires it also, there 
isa majority of two to one in favor of 
peaceful settlement. It has proved so 
successful that there have been no strikes 
in New Zealand for nine years. If either 
side has a grievance, they do not cease 
work, but appeal to the court. No law- 
yers are allowed, because it is supposed 
to be to their interest to prolong the dis- 
pute, while a quick settlement is in the 
interest of everybody else. Each side sends 
its ablest speakers, who state their case, 
and the judges decide more by equity than 
by the quibbles of the law, and make 
every effort to conciliate and to effect a 
compromise; at the same time their de- 
cisions are absolute and final. 

NO UMEMPLOYED. 

Government contracts in New Zealand 
are given directly to gangs of workmen, 
the government supplying its own mate- 
rial. This has resulted in public works 
being done much more efficiently and 
cheaply, besides abolishing the unem- 
ployed problem. 

OTHER REFORMS. 

The State also freezes the meat, which 
is the greatest industry in New Zealand, 
ships it to London, and pays the farmers 
the price received, less expenses. 

The State railways carry children free 
to school, and take the unemployed free 
to places where labor is required. At 
the time of the great drought they carried 


the starving stock free to available pas- 
turegrounds. New Zealand looks forward 
to a time when the man who lives one 
hundred miles from a port will be able to 
ship his produce just as cheaply as the 
man who lives only ten miles away, 
Whenever the railways make a profit, they 
reduce fares. 
LAND LAWS. 

But perhaps the reforms which have 
created the greatest sensation in the 
world have been the New Zealand land 
laws. The object is to break up large 
monopolies, and to give, if possible, every 
man or woman a chance to own his own 
piece of land. New Zealand levies taxes 
only on unimproved values. Improve- 
ments are exempt from taxation. And 
there is also an exemption of $2 500,where 
the estate does not exceed $7,500. If an 
aged or infirm person owns land or mort- 
gages bringing less than $1,000, and the 
payment of taxes would be a hardship, 
the commissioner may remit them. A 
number of widows and orphans are ex- 
cused under this clause. There is also 
the graduated land tax, which begins when 
the unimproved value reaches $25,000. 
It commences with fifty cents per $100, 
and reaches to eighty cents per $100 when 
the estate consists of one million dollars 
or more of unimproved value. This is in 
addition to the level-rate land tax, which 
is forty cents per one hundred dollars. 
In other places big corporations pay at a 
lower rate than the poor man, but in New 
Zealand the rich pay at a higher rate than 
those of moderate means. A wealthy 
landowner may pay @ graduated land tax 
sixteen times as high as a poorer man, 
And there is an absentee tax for those who 
reside outside the State, The Compul- 
sory-Land-Resumption act enables the 
government to buy up large estates at the 
sum at which they are valued for taxation, 
with ten per cent. added, leaving the 
owner a fixed maximum, which varies 
according to the quality of the land. The 
lands thus acquired are divided, and can- 
not be disposed of by sale, but only on 
lease in perpetuity. The lease is five per 
cent. on the land value, and if at any time 
the lessee is unable to pay, the minister 
may remit a year’s rent. In leasing, pref- 
erence is given to the landless. 

Another reform is the referendum, 
which originated in Switzerland. It is 
the reference of a specific question to the 
people, All important questions are now 
decided in Australia by referendum, 

GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES TITLES. 

The Torrens system of titles registra- 
tion was invented in South Australia by 
Sir R. Torrens. It does away with the 
abstract. The government guarantees 
your title, and one piece of parchment is 
all that is required to prove your owner- 
ship. This act has been copied in several 
American and European States. 

STATE INSURANCE AND STATE BANKS. 

State fire-insurance and life-insurance 
should find supporters here at the present 
time. It is infisitely cheaper, safer, and 
more just than private insurance. In New 
Zealand, a man’s heirs are paid, whatever 
may have been his manner of death. No 
legal quibbles are resorted to. Evenif no 
premium has been paid for years, as long 
as there is any residue left, the heirs re- 
ceive it. | 

Government State banks enable the 
State to borrow cheaply the money it 
needs for public improvements, at the 
same time offering small investors abso- 
lute security, and loaning small sums to 
farmers and others at four and one-half 
per cent., and also averting panics and 
tightness of money. The public trustee 
serves as executor, administrator, trustee 
agent, or attorney for decedents, or for 
those who are unable or unwilling to care 
for their estates themselves. Wills ap- 
pointing him executor are examined free 
of charge at the trust office. Hehas much 
latitude given him, decides more by 
equity than law, and can even be influ- 
enced by his heart. Most of the property 
of the insane is administered by him, 

As I have mentioned before, Australia 

and New Zealand have direct nominations, 
Anyone wishing to become a candidate 
can do so on depositing $125 to $259, ac- 
cording to the State. In the Australian 
Commonwealth, the senators are elected 
directly, the same as the members of the 
House of Representatives, and it is only a 
question of tims until all the State Legis- 
lative Councils, as we call the State Sen- 
ates, will be elected in the same way. 
No senator is allowed to spend more 
than $1500 on his election, and a member 
of the House of Representatives is allowed 
to spend only $500. They are not per- 
mitted to hire cabs to take voters to the 
polls, and giving a voter a glass of whiskey 
is bribery and corruption. The candidate 
is responsible for the acts of his agents in 
this respect, The man who is elected, in 
Australia, really represents the choice of 
the majority of the people. It would be 
impossible fora minority to bring in their 
man. You may bribe a primary ora con. 
vention, but you cannot buy the people 
at large. 





No nation bas advanced so far in the 


humanitarian and sociological path as has 
New Zealand, though Anstralia has done 
much, Though nations have cried, ‘*Lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity,”’ it has been 
reserved forthe land of the Maori to make 
practical effort towards their realization, 
and that, not in the old time-honored 
way, through war, bloodshed, misery and 
desolation. It has been a glorious victory 
because it left no victims to bury, no van- 
quished to weep. 





MR. SHAFROTH APPRECIATED. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Hon. John F, Shafroth’s article in reply 
to Grover Cleveland is worth the price of 
a@ year’s subscription to the Woman's 
JOURNAL, Please send me two more 
copies of the paper containing it. 

L. C. HENDERSON. 


we 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is‘no more effective way to aic 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Propri- 
tors of the WomAn’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principalans 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocated. 


-_-- 





“NO MAN TO REPRESENT HER.” 

Rev. Madison C. Peters says that, if a 
woman could vote, ‘‘henceforth she would 
not be represented by any man.” He 
speaks as if this would be a calamity. It 
does not seem to occur to him tbat 
thenceforth she would not need to be rep- 
resented by any other person’s vote, if she 
were represented by her own. As a mat- 
ter of fact, women are not really repre- 
sented by men to-day. An honest map 
must vote to represent his own opinion, 
not that of his wife or any other person; 
while the unmarried women and widows 
with minor children have not even a 
shadow of representation. 

But men are more anxious to represent 
women where women have a vote than 
where they have not. Mrs, Mary ©, OC. 
Bradford, president of the Colorado State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, said at the 
Congressional Hearing on woman suffage 
in Washington last February: 

“Instead of women’s influence being 
lessened by their having a vote, it is 
greatly increased. There were so many 
members of the last Legislature who 
wanted to get their bills endorsed by the 
women that the legislative committee of 
our State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
had to sit one day in every week to give 
hearings to them, as you are now giving 
this hearing to us. Women outside the 
equal suffrage States do not have this 
ex perience.”’ 

Mrs. A. Watson Lister, secretary of the 
Women’s National Council of Australia, 
who visited the United States last year 
and made a charming impression, said in 
an address on Australian conditions: 

“One striking result of equal suffrage 
is that members of Parliament now con- 
sult us as to their bills, when these bear 
upon theinterestsof women. Theauthor 
of the new divorce bill* asked representa- 
tives of all the women’s organizations to 
come together and hear him read it, and 
to make criticisms and suggestions. Ido 
not remember any such thing happening 
before, in all my years in Australia, 
When a naturalization bill was pending. 
one clause of which deprived Australian 
women of citizenship if they married 
aliens, a few women went privately to the 
Prime Minister and protested, and that 
clause was altered immediately, After 
we had worked for years with members 
of Parliament for various reforms, with- 
out avail, because we bad no votes, you 
cannot imagine the difference it makes. 
When we held meetings to advocate pub- 
lic measures that women wanted, we used 
to have to go out into the highways and 
hedges and compel the members of Par- 
liament to come in; now the difficulty is 
to keep them out. I have seen seven 
Senators at one small meeting. A prom- 
inent man who, by an oversight, was not 
invited to the meeting held to welcome 
Miss Vida Goldstein on her return from 
America, was decidedly offended. Chiv.- 
alry has not been destroyed, but increased. 
On the platform at one of our meetings, 
the secretary happened to drop her pencil, 
and I saw the Premier and several mem- 
bers of Parliament scrambling to pick it 
up.”’ 

The Rev. Mr. Peters need not be anx- 
ious for fear women will find no man 
willing to represent them if they havea 
vote. A. 8. B, 





*Under the law of Australia, which followed 
that of England, unfaithfulness on the part of 
the wife entitled the husband to a divorce, but 
unfaithfulness on the part of the husband did not 
entitle the wife to oue. Since woman suffrage 





was granted, the law has been equalized, 





Claus Invites You to Hurry 
to Toyland—Not much space here for de- 
tail. Just an invitation to come and bring 
the little folks along; and a great big word 
of Welcome. Santa Claus is at home to the 
boys and girls of Boston and vicinity. He 
wants to see every one of them before 
Christmas. If the Children who come to see him are 
accompanied by adults he will give them a beautiful and 
interesting souvenir of the occasion. 


Santa 
ig 





Once Again a Hearty Welcome. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


It was needed—Every Woman will appreciate 
The New Hook for a Woman's Shoe 


The “WUNDERHOOX” 


A TIME SAVER 
A NERVE SAVER 
A MODERN IDEA 
tasy to Use—Won’t Tear the Skirts 


/P 


All Styles 
All Leathers 
See That 
$ 9: 50 Hook? 
— It’s the 


“ Wunderhoox ” 





dle 


BROTHER HAGAN 


THE “OBLAST”? SHOEMAN 


Hagan’s Corner—Washington and Boyiston Streets 





| 
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**The Shoe That Made Boston Famous” 
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NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hamurer Tariom Urron and Exizasers J. Hauser. 


Thirty-eighth Annual Convention N. A. W.S.a Feb. 7 to 13 inclusive, Lyric 
Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 


What are you going to do for Oregon? 














Get ten subscribers to Progress, and claim as a premium a set of the Woman 
Suffrage Blotters or a half-tone picture of Miss Anthony. 





Baltimore friends are bound to make the National Convention a success. The 
outside cover of the program and the page opposite the first day’s meeting have 
already been taken by Baltimore advertisers. One of these is taken by the Stieff 
Piano Company, which will also lend the Convention two pianos for the week. 





Use the Woman Suffrage Blotters as holiday souvenirs. There are five of them, 
with pictures of Stanton, Stone, Anthony, Shaw and Catt, respectively, together with 
a quotation from each. Price, 5 cents apiece; any 3 for 15 cents; 5 for 20 cents. Per- 
sons desiring 100 may procure this number for $3.50 plus the postage, 





A victory in Oregon means a victory to every State, and every suffragist should 
help to bring it about. Never before have we inaugurated a campaign with the en- 
dorsement of so many of the best interests of a State back of it. 





Mrs. Roxana Rice, the new president of the Kansas E. S. A., has appointed Mrs. 
M.P. Diaz, of Lawrence, State treasurer. Mrs. Diaz is a lawyer, and a good business 


woman, 

The president of the Maryland W. S. A. writes: “Mrs. Holton, chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee for the National Convention, is very sanguine over her 
work, and is hoping to find homes for lots of delegates; so prod the States along. Let 
us have a big attendance,”’ 


We have two additions to the life-membership list to report, Mrs. A. T. Ander- 
son, of Minnesota, and Dr. Mary A. Sperry, of California. Dr. Sperry writes that Mrs. 
Abigail Scott Duniway, of Oregon, was a recent visitor in the Sperry home in San 
Francisco. 

Ohio and New York have paid dues for an increased number of members this 
year. The former has made a strenuous effort to “get ahead”’ of Pennsylvania, but 
has again failed. Mrs. Upton finds herself in the anomalous position of being sorry 
as State President and glad as National Treasurer. Maryland dues will show a de- 
cided increase. Every State should collect from every possible member. 


California has had woman suffrage campaigns and knows what they mean, Ina 
circular letter recently sent out to local clubs, signed by the President and Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the State Association, we find this paragraph: 

In June next, the question of woman suffrage will be placed before the voters of 
Oregon. Their battle is our battle; their victory will be the strongest force that 
could be put into our hands for carrying our own State at the next meeting of our 
Legislature. A helping hand at this time wil) return to us fourfold, in case of their 
victory. A failure of their battle will weaken our chance. They need all the help 
they can get. Send of your funds as soon as possible, all you can spare, to the State 
Treasurer, marked ‘For the Oregon Fund.”’ 

Would that every other auxiliary would follow California’s example! 

















All who know our Corresponding Secretary, personally or through letters, will 
sympathize with her in the loss of her mother. Mrs. Gordon and her three daughters, 
Fannie, Kate and Jean, lived a beautiful life together. The mother’s comfort was 
the first consideration with the daughters, and to have her daughters near her was 
the mother’s greatest happiness. Mrs, Gordon had been in failing health for many 
months. Death came as a release from physical ills, as the messenger who ‘‘breaks 
all bonds, and sets the captive free.’’ Her passing will be none the less keenly felt 
by the family on this account, however, and our tenderest sympathy goes out to them, 





Under the Initiative and Referendum law in Oregon, when one-tenth of the regis- 
tered voters of the State ask that any question be submitted to the voters, the Secre- 
tary of State is obliged to submit it. One-tenth of the registered voters and 1,000 
more have signed petitions asking that the question of granting full suffrage to women 
be submitted to the voters at the regular election next June. The good news that 
the petitions were all in was telegraphed to our President and to Headquarters Dec. 
1. The opposition in Oregon, realizing that if the question were once submitted it 
would surely carry, tried hard to prevent the petition work being completed within 
the required time limit. They were able to delay the work, but not to accomplish 
ag oe is now on in earnest. Miss Laura A. Gregg, who has been in the 
employ of the National for anumber of years as an organizer, is in Portland, and will 
act as campaign manager for the National Association. Miss Gregg has had experi- 
ence in every department of suffrage work, which fits her for the position she now 
holds. She is able, energetic, the truest of the true, and so sure of victory that 
nothing dismays her. Associated with her are Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky, our 
First Auditor, whose judgment on the National Board is so valuable, and who has 
been in Portland ever since the Convention last summer; Miss Laughlin, another Na- 
tional organizer, who so impressed the Oregon people with her ability in the few 
weeks she spent there prior to the National meetiug that an earnest request from the 
State was sent to the National for her services; Miss Chase, the president of the New 
Hampshire Association, who spent several months in organization work in Oregon, 
and won the Oregon women’s hearts so that they unanimously urged her to come back 
and help them carry on their campaign; Mrs. Julia L. Woodworth, of Oklahonia, who 
has proved herself so efficient as an advance agent in the territorial work; and Mrs, 
Ida Porter Boyer, of Pennsylvania, who will lend a hand in the press work. Every 
one of these women is possessed of peculiar ability in some particular line. Mrs. Coe, 
the president of the Oregon E. S. A., is the chairman of the Campaign Committee, and 
associated with her are otber women of equal ability and standing. Dr. Annice 
F. Jeffreys, our Second Auditor, will be able to devote most of her time to the cam- 
paign, now that the Exposition has closed. Governor Chamberlain of Oregon, the 
popular mayor of Portland, Dr. Lane, Senator Henry W. Coe, Hon. Jefferson Myers, 
Hon. Willis Duniway. Hon. W. S. U’Ren, the author of the Initiative and Referendum 
law, and Judge Stephen A. Lowell, a distinguished jurist, are a few of the prominent 
men of the State who have publicly avowed themselves in favor of the cause and 

ir support to the campaign. 

a eden ed to victory, but there is much work to be done. The Oregon 
women will do their part; the National must not fail at any point in codperating with 
them. Oregon is a big State,—a State of magnificent distances. It will not be an 
easy task to cover all the centres of population with meetings, to say nothing of 
reaching the voters on isolated farms. But this is the work which the women must 
do. The women must carry to the men the doctrine of ‘equal rights to all, special 
privileges to none.’’ We must help them to do this. Those who can assist in no 
other way can contribute money. Those who cannot give much may give little, 
iT) j a.’ 

~_— bg to in Portland, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt pledged herself and the 
National Treasurer to raise $3,000 towards the expenses of this campaign. This sum 
we bope to raise among the State Associations, asking each for such @ percentage of 
the $3,000 as its dues constituted a part ot the total National dues paid in 1904. The 
States have been written to, and each has been informed what its quota amounts to, 
New Jersey is the first to respond, and has already sent her share— $77.29. The Bos- 
ton Committee for Work has sent $300, accompanied by “helpful thoughts. Mrs. 
Louise L. Werth, of St. L uis, has sent $5, with a promise of more, and the Missouri 
Association has voted to pay its quota of the three thousand. Mrs. Blankenburg 
wrote that Pennsylvania would raise her share as son as the petitions were in. Ohig 
has voted, through her executive committee, to pay her share, $144. The first money 
for the campaign, $100, came from Mrs. Gertrude Baumgarten, of New York. Mrs. 
Baumgarten is a niece of Mrs. Mary L. Doe, a well-known Michigan worker. Contri- 
butions cannot be paid too soon now. Money is needed immediately. Such an cppor- 
tanity never presented itself before; for never before has our question gone directly 
to the voters, without the intervention of any law-making body. Let the response to 
the needs be the most generous in our history! The address of the National Treasu- 


rer is Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


On Lire’s Srarrway. By Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles. Boston: Dana 
Estes & Co. 1905. Price $1.00. 


This volume of original verse was first 
issued in 1900. It was welcomed by the 
public, and has been out of print for sev- 
eral years. This edition is specially inter- 
esting because it was revised by its gifted 
author shortly before his decease. He 
re-wrote a number of poems and added 
several new ones. Their merit and orig- 


inality make us deeply regret that no; 


future additions can ever be made to them. 
We may apply to Knowles his own esti- 
mate of Keats: 


Like listless lullabies of starlight seas 

Heard from still coves, and soft and sad as 
these; 

Such is the echo of his perfect song, 

It lives, it lingers long. 


Beside his fame Hyperion’s lustre pales, 

S « ecter his own song than the nightingate’s ; 
No voice speaks in the cen ury that has fled, 
So deathless from the dead. 


How many stately epics have been tossed 

Rudely against Time’s shore and wrecked 
and iost, 

While Keats, the dreaming boy, floats down 
Time’s sea 

His lyric argosy! 


When we read these earnest, thoughtful 
stanzas, we think of his own apostrophe 
‘to the American poet’’: 


Why linger o’er decrepit shrine 
In Hellas or in Palestine? 
America as Greece is grand, 
America is Holy Land. 


The songs of Nile and Jordan’s tunes 
Uur sluggish Mississippi croons. 

Lo! caught in Erie like a gem 

The star that shone in Bethlehem! 


So bright an intelligence it does not 
seem can have been extinguished by its 
departure. He has said of himself: 


I lay at choice my limbs, my senses by; 

“Camp there and bivouac! for I wander 
hence.”’ 

Thus bidding, fareth from their circle forth 

My conscious self, [magination’s mate, 

Che sleepless, never-resting thing named I. 


H. B, B. 


A JAVELIN oF FATE. By Jeanie Gould 


Lincoln. 20oston and New “York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1905. Price, 
$1.25. 


This tale of Southern life during the 
Civil War, by a Southern woman, is full of 
vivid description, romantic adventure and 
passionate pathos. The characters and 
incidents are various and romantic. It 
carries with it a sense of overhanging des- 
tiny, which may be postponed, but not 
evaded, Events move on to an apparently 
successful issue, but in their very climax 
the javelin strikes and strikes again. No 
one who begins to read this story will 
willingly lay down the book until the con- 
clusion comes like successive peals of 
thunder, setting aside all calculations and 
changing the whole face of events. 

H. B. B. 


>? 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 








NEwtToN.—The League held its annual 
meeting with Mr. and Mrs. James P. Tol- 
man, Highland St., Nov. 23. The report 
of the year was given by Miss Susan A. 
Whiting, chairman of the directors. The 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Mrs. Richard 
Rowe; vice-presidents, Mrs. James P. 


. Tolman, Mrs, Nathaniel T. Allen, Mrs. 


Gorham D, Gilman, Dr. Samuel L. Eaton, 
Hon, Gorham D. Gilman, Jesse C. Ivy, 
Mrs. Kate Lente Stevenson, George A. 
Walton; recording secretary, Mrs. W. D. 
Tripp; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
George F. Lowell; treasurer, Mrs. T. E. 
Stutson; directors, Miss Susan A, Whit- 
ing, chairman, Mrs. Jane M. Hastings, 
Mrs. George H. Brown, Mrs, Anna M. 
Langley, Mrs. Edward Burrage, Mrs. C. 
W. Eaton, Mrs. John Carter, Mrs, S. E. 
Howard, Mrs. Albert Carter, Mrs, Henry 
K. Burrison, Miss Amelia Davis, Mrs. L. 
E. Brown, After the business, at which 
Mrs. Electa E.N. L.Walton presided in the 
absence of the president, Mr. Edgar O. 
Achorn, of Newton Highlands, spoke on 
“Ibsen at Home.’’ Light refreshments 
were served at the close. Considerable 
time was spent at the meeting discussing 
the school suffrage campaign, which fur- 
nishes the only contest of the coming city 
election, For the first time in its history, 
the Newton Federation of Women’s Clubs 
presents the name of a woman candidate 
for school committee. Dr. Deborah Faw- 
cett of Ward 7 is to stand on the Citizens’, 
Republican Independent, and Democratic 
ballots—but as the city of Newton is 
strongly Republican, and the Republicans 
presented the name of Herbert Stebbins 
of Ward 7 as the candidate, it will be diffi. 
cult to elect Dr. Fawcett. As the women 
voters and many men believe that their 
woman candidate is really the better of 
the two, and that there ought to be more 
women on the school board, they will 
have somewhat of a campaign, and they 
are quite hopeful of success. If the reg- 
istered women will vote and use their 
influence with other voters, it can surely 


be done. S. A. WHITING. 
—_———- 9». oe -—-——— 
REDUCED RATES TO SOUTHERN WINTER 
RESORTS. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R., ‘Royal 
Blue Line,’’ effective December 1, offers 
the lowest excursion rates to Southern 
winter resorts via New York and Washing- 
ton. $54 Boston to Jacksonville and re- 
turn, and correspondingly low rates to 
otker points. Liberal stop-overs. For 
schedules, Pullman reservations and win- 
ter resort booklets, apply to or address 
J. B. Scott, New England Passenger Agt. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


gain her medical education. 
are almost incredible to the young women 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 


FLOWERS 


For Christmas 
Weddings 
Rceeptions 

and all 


Social Functions 


At Very Lowest Prices 


Courteous attention given to all. 


J, NEWMAN & SONS CORP,, 
51 Tremont Street. 








MACULLAR 
PARKER 
COMPANY 
(PY) Ladies’ Tailoring 


This department has been 
re-organized, and we eall 
the attention of ladies to 
our facilities for making 
to order cloth costumes, 
outside garments and riding 
habits. 


400 WASHINGTUN STREET. 


























Shetland Goods 
HEWINS & HOLLIS 


4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 








LAs year at CHRISTMAS time we made 
thousands of LADIES and CHILDREN 
happy on those beautiful Art Blotters—5 tor 10¢e 
or 12 for 20c., by mail, postpaid. Doggie blotter 
same price. If you want us this year don’t wait 
until we get too busy toreach you on time. Ad- 
dress our master quick, JOH YOUNGJOHN, 
208 F Summer S8t., Boston, Mass. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
These things 


of to-day, yet they are historic facts. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the Internationa) 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 


31 Beacon St., Boston. 
Membership in The American Peace Society 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following leaflets are for sale at the 
headquarters of the Massachusetts W. Ss. 
A., 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, Mass., and 
should be ordered only from there, not 
from the WomAn’s JouURNAL Office nor 
from the National Headquarters at War- 
ren, O. The price of all these leaflets 
is 15 ceuts per hundred of the same kind, 
or 10 cents for a sample set including the 
different kinds. 

Will the Home Suffer? Miss Mabel E. 

dams. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

How Women Voted in Colorado. 
James S. Clarkson. 

Opinions of Clergymen. 

Prepare for Suffrage. By a Virginia Wo- 
man. 

The Ballot and the Schools, Mrs. Helen 
L. Grenfell. 

A Reasonable Reform. 
erson. 


= Freeman Palmer on Women’s Du- 
ties. 


Women in the State. 
bie Hoar. 

Miss McCracken on Colorado. Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Woman Suffrage: Reasons for and Against. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand. Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public. Hon. George F. Hoar. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. Amos 
R. Wells. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote. 
Hon. John D. Long. 

Equal Rights for Women. 
William Curtis. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote. Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Membership Plan. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 
Page. 

Thirteen Years’ Experience of Woman 
Suffrage in Wyoming. Hon. John W. Hoyt. 

Women in Industry. John Grabam Brooks. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth. Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Hon. 


Ralph Waldo Em- 


Hon. George Fris- 


Hon. George 


Some of these leaflets are old and some 
recent, 


















THE NEW > 


4 

« REMINGTON > 
BILLING 

4 TYPEWRITER x4 


4 not only writes the bills > 
@ but does all the other work » 
that Remingtons have 

always done. 





é 
Remington Typewriter Company » 
4 327 Broadway, New York ¥ 


® 
| VY a aN he 
Boston Office, 81 Franklin Street. 
EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 














As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


— Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Anice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Anrnony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














E have received our im- 

portation of Gloves, in 
all lengths, colors and styles, 
for Christmas Gifts. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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WOMEN AND PRISONS. 

Hon, Samuel J. Barrows, National Pris- 
on Commissioner, is a strong advocate of 
women as prison-inspectors. He says: 

**Women have long developed their 
genius for housekeeping, and the cleanest 
prisons in the world are those which they 
keep. We have not yet begun to live up 
to the idea of Elizabeth Fry that every 
jail or prison where women are kept 
should be under charge of a woman. 

‘‘We need in penology the help of wom- 
en in doing what we know ought to be 
done, but also in finding out what ought 
to be done, and in solving knotty and un- 
settled questions.”’ 

Commissioner Barrows adds: 

**In the fieid of penology, woman needs 
the ballot as she needs it in other fields, 
not as an end but asa means—an instru- 
ment through which she can express her 
conviction, her conscience, her intelli- 
gence and sympathy. 

**Questions in philanthropy are more 
and more forcing themselves to the front 
in legislation. Women are obliged to 
journey to the Legislature at every ses- 
sion to instruct members and committees 
at legislative hearings. Some of these 
days, we shall think it absurd that women 
who are capable of instructing men how 
to vote should not be allowed to vote 
tbemselves.”’ 





SOME FRUITS OF THE BALLOT. 

Ellis Meredith, of Denver, a Colorado 
woman much interested in humane work, 
and a brilliant newspaper writer, says: 

‘To my mind, the ballot is simply one 
of our many labor-saving inventions. It 
is the easiest way. 

‘In Colorado there are no children un- 
der 14 out of school; we have no child 
beggsrs or street musicians, and no child 
is abused or neglected for more than a few 
days at the longest. We have the strict- 
est laws for the prevention of the mental, 
moral or physical abuse of children, of 











Substantial Holiday 
Books 





Among the worthy Gift Books 
are these: 


TheFlorenceofLandor 
By LILIAN WHITING 


‘*This book successfully aims to sug- 
gest the living drama set in Florence 
during Walter Savage Landor’s life in 
that city.”"—The Critic, New York. 

“A very delightful book.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

With frontispiece portrait and full 
page illustrations. 8vo in box, $2.50 
net. Postpaid, $2.71. 


-_—-—— 


Two in Italy 


By MAUD HOWE 
Author of “Roma Beata." 
‘Not since the publication of Howell’s 
‘Venetian Days’ have we had books by 
ap American so full of Italian sunshine 
and so soft with Italian atmosphere as 
are the writings of Mrs. Elliott.’’—The 
Interior, Chicago. 
“Mr. Elliott’s drawings are of unusual 
order.’’—Boston Herald. 
Crown 8vo, in Box, $2.00 net. 
Postpaid, $2.17. 





Pasadena Edition 


Ramona 


By HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 

“The charm of this edition lies in the 
copious illustrations which have been 
carried out in excellent taste. The 
artist is Henry Sandham, who was with 
Mra, Jackson when she was gathering 
the material for ‘Ramona.’ ’’— Brooklyn 
Eagle. In box, $2.00, postpaid. 


The True Story of Paul 


Revere 


By CHARLES F. GETTEMY 

‘‘A plain, unadorned narrative of the 
life of a man bold, brave, earnest, and 
full of patriotic fervor, well worthy of 
our remembrance and affectionate re 
regard.— Boston Transcript.” 

With 12 Full Page Illustrations, 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 


Little Brown & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 

















any country in the world, and the best en- 
forced. We have the strongest compul- 
sory school law, and the most enlightened 
laws concerning delinquent children, of 
any section, save where our laws have 
been copied. 

“In a recent prosecution under our law 
against indecent literature, pictures, etc., 
our District Attorney said that, in exam- 
ining the statutes on this subject, he 
found ours the strictest in this country. 

“The ballot-box is the national contri- 
bution box; but there are many citizens 
who make the same blunder the little girl 
did who was taken to church for the first 
time. After the plate had been passed, 
she whispered to her mother, ‘I got a 
quarter. How much did you get?’ Our 
idea seems to be not how much we shall 
put into our national life, but how much 
can we get out of it?’’ 


> 


BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 





Let no qualified woman in Boston neg- 
lect to vote for school committee on Tues- 
day next. If the candidates do not 
wholly suit you, vote for the best in the 
field; and vote with an eye single to the 
interests of the 100,000 school children of 
Boston, At a school election, a candi- 
date’s honesty and competency are of 
more importance than his views on wo- 
man suffrage. The school board has no 
power to give or withhold the ballot. 
The Republican and Public Schoo] Asso- 
ciation candidates are the same. They 
are: for the three-year term, George E. 
Brock, James J. Storrow; for the two- 
year term, Thomas J. Kenny, William S. 
Kenny; for the one-year term, David A. 
Ellis. The Democratic candidates are, 
for three years, John A. Brett, James J. 
Storrow; for two years, Thomas J. and 
William S, Kenny; for one year, David X. 
Coughlan. Mrs. Julia E. Duff is a candi- 
date for the two-year term, on nomina- 
tion papers. The Citizens’ Union recom- 
mends people to vote for any two of the 
following three for three years: Brett, 
Brock and Storrow; for two years, for 
the two Kennys; for one year, for either 
Coughlan or Ellis. The Independent 
Women Voters nominate no candidates 
this year. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW JERSEY. 
E. ORANGE, Nov. 27, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The fifteenth annual convention of the 
New Jersey W. S. A. was held on Nov. 21, 
in Union Hall, Orange. 

The morning meeting was called to 
order by Miss Mary Willets, second vice- 
president, in the absence of the President, 
Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, who was 
prevented from attending by illness. 

Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, president of 
the Orange Political Study Club, by whose 
invitation the convention was held in 
Orange, was elected chairman of the meet- 
ing; and in the absence of the recording 
secretary, Miss Helen Lippincott, Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey was made secretary pro 
tem. 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs. Fan- 
ny B. Downs, read the minutes of the con- 
vention at Jersey City and the mid sum- 
mer meeting at Ocean Grove, and then 
made her own report. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Anna 
B. Jeffery, showed that $562 had been re- 
ceived and that a balanceof $250 remained 
on hand, 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey, press superintend- 
ent, reported 47 papers using the National 
press articles, 

As historian, Mrs. Blackwell reported 
the organization of three new clubs by 
Mrs. Sexton, and the formation of a legis- 
lative committee in the Woman’s Club of 
Orange, the largest club in the State. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, Mrs. Downs, 
and Miss Gertrude Heulings were appoint 
ed a nominating committee. Dr. M. F. 
De Hart, Mrs. E. S. Hunt and Dr. Hussey 
were made the committee on resolutions. 

The Bayonne Political Study Club’s re- 
port was given by its president, Mrs. Isa- 
bella M. Christie, who said they were 
studying Fisk’s ‘‘Civil Government,” had 
issued a calendar, and that a different 
member served as chairman at each meet- 
ing. 

Mrs. Hunt, vice-president of the Essex 
County Society, reported three meetings 
held, and that the one in the spring, at 
which Mrs. Belle de Rivera spoke, was 
well attended and a number of new mem- 
bers were secured, 

Mrs. Floy, president of the Elizabeth 
Club, reported that it was a true study 
club, and also helpful in civic work. 

Dr. DeHart said the Jersey City Club 
met regularly, had studied the U.S. con- 
stitution, and each week had a report on 
the progress of woman suffrage. Several 
women schoo] principals were among the 
club’s members. 

The Moorestown E. S. A. sent a report 





that was read by Mrs. John L. Meeker. 
Meetings were held quarterly; the winter 
meeting was addressed by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw; the membership was increasing, 
and was now about 80, and delegates had 
been sent to the Legislature on behalf of 
the Woman’s Reformatory. 

The Manasquan Civic League’s report 
was given by its president, Miss Willets, 
who said 16 meetings had been held, the 
secretary, Mrs. C. V. Sanborn had col- 
lected data showing that women paid 
more than one third of the taxes in the 
township, three delegates had been sent 
to the International Peace Congress in 
Boston, and Mrs. Mary Grice, secretary of 
the National Congress of Mothers, had 
addressed the League. 

The Orange Club, Mrs. Blackwell re- 
ported, had been studying Green’s ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Manual of Law,’’ had been ad- 
dressed by a member of the Shade Tree 
Commission, one of the women probation 
officers, a settlement worker and others, 
and had petitioned for many things. 

Mrs. Hall, president of the Plainfield 
Equal Suffrage League, reported seven 
well-attended meetings held, addresses 
made by Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, Mrs. M. G. Sexton and Mr. David 
Prescott Hall, and a political study class 
formed which had taken up compulsory 
education and child labor. 

Mrs. Kingsbury reported for the Short 
Hills Club that it met every two weeks, 
had studied the duties of civil officers, 
immigration, the Australian ballot, and 
public education. 

For the Trenton League, Miss Gertrude 
Heulings reported discussions on the 
questions of municipal ownership, limited 
franchises and Congressional hearings on 
woman suffrage. Mrs. Sexton had ad- 
dressed them on ‘‘Woman’s Need of the 
Ballot,’’ and delegates had been sent to 
legislative hearings. Their petition against 
objectionable posters had been adopted 
by the Congress of Motbers. An exami- 
nation had shown that there were about 
4,000 women tax-payersin Trenton paying 
about $150,000 into the treasury, or 16 per 
cent, of the individual taxes. 

Dr. Laura H. Wright, president of the 
Ocean Grove Club, reported a small mem- 
bership, but activity in many directions. 
The club met only once a month, but a 
class to study civil government meets 


.weekly. They had asked for a children’s 


court, a probation officer, and school gar- 
dens, had aided in forming the Search- 
Light League, to suppress the depraving 
of the young, and had encouraged the 
women of Asbury Park to vote down a 
proposition to create an excise board. 


The Woman Suffrage Section of the 
Porch Club of Riverton sent a report of 
mouthly meetings devoted to the discus- 
sion of current topics, and a large meet- 
ing in the spring addressed by Dean Bond 
of Swarthmore College. 

Mrs. Blackwell stated that the Associa. 
tion of Principals of Primary Scoools had 
sent a response to the invitation to attend 
the convention. 

Mrs. Jeffery read a letter from the treas- 
urer of the National Association, Mrs, 
Upton, saying that New Jersey’s share of 
the $3,000 pledged at the Portland Con- 
vention for the Oregon campaign was $77, 
and it was voted that that sum be raised 
and contributed if needed in the cam- 
paign. 

At the close of the morning, the officers 
and delegates were entertained at lunch- 
eon by the Orange Political Study Club. 

In the afternoon Miss Heulings reported 
for the nomination committee the follow- 
ing list of officers, who were elected: 


President, Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, 
East Orange. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. Catherine B. Lip- 
pincott, Moorestown; Miss Mary Willets, 
Sea Girt. 

Recording secretary, Miss Helen Lippin- 
cott, Riverton. 

Corresponding secretary, Mrs, Fanny B. 
Downs, Orange. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Anna B. Jeffery, South 
Orange. 

Auditor, Mrs. Louisa L. Riley, Plaln- 
field, 

Press Superintendent, Dr. Mary D. Hus- 
sey, East Orange. 

Historian, Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, 
East Orange. 

Resolutions, presented by Dr. De Hart 
for the committee, thanked the Orange 
Political Study Club for entertaining the 
convention, and expressed sympathy with 
Mrs. Sexton and Miss Susan W. Lippin- 
cott in their illnesses, and with Mrs. Catt 
in the loss of her husband. The follow- 
ing delegates to the Baltimore Convention 
tion were elected: 

Miss Mary Willets, Mrs. Frances Baright, 
Dr, Mary D. Hussey, Mrs. Phebe C. Wright, 
Dr. Medina F. De Hart, Mrs. John L. 
Meeker. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, Honorary 
President of the Association, presided 
at the public meeting in the afternoon, 
and gave a timely address on ‘*The Duty 
of Good Citizenship.’’ She spoke of the 
part women took in the recent elections 
in New York and Philadelphia to aid in 
securing good government, in which they 





had shown great ability. She thought, 
where moral issues were at stake, women 
should take part in politics, but should 
avoid being partisan. 

The Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell gave 
an account of the Portland Convention. 
She said it was almost sixty years since 
she made her first public address, and she 
contrasted the position of women then 
with that enjoyed by them to-day. 

Miss Mary G. Hay, treasurer of the New 
Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs, told 
of how different the past and present re- 
ceptions of Miss Anthony were, although 
she was “the same woman, with the same 
ideas.’’ Miss Hay then opened the “‘Ques- 
tion-Box,’’ and replied to many inquiries, 
and closed by urging the clnbs to contrib- 
ute to the Oregon campaign. 

Mrs. De Rivera, who was expected to 
give an address, was detained by illness in 
her family. 

Mrs, Andrew J. Newbury of Jersey 
City, president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, said she believed in wo- 
man suffrage because she believed in hu- 
man equality. She spoke of her interest 
in reading the WomAN’s JOURNAL, and 
said she believed women would be kept 
from growing old too soon by an active 
interest in public affairs. 

The hall was well filled by an interested 
audience, 

The new president of the Association, 
Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, is a niece of 
Lucy Stone, a cousin of Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, and a sister-in law of the Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell. She has 
been president of the Woman's Club of 
Orange, the largest and oldest club in the 
State, and is now serving her third term 
as president of the Orange Political Study 
Club. She was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor a member of the commission that 
reported in favor of a State Reformatory 
Prison for Women. The New Jersey suf- 
fragists who know her are rejoiced that 
she has consented to lead them for the 
coming year. The other officers were all 
reélected, M. D, H. 


HUMOROUS. 


Knicker—So Jones has a cheap scheme 
to dig the canal? 

Bocker—Yes; simply start reports of 
buried treasure.— Puck. 





A nervous passenger on the first day of 
the voyage out importuned the captain 
to know what would happen if the steam- 
er should strike an iceberg while it was 
plunging through the fog. ‘The iceberg 
would move right along, madam,’’ the 
captain replied courteously, ‘‘just as if 
nothing had happened.” And the old 
lady was greatly relieved.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


A gentleman travelling in Scotland 
jumped on a moving train, and noticing 
that his baggage, properly addressed, was 
left on the platform, called out to the 
porter: 

“Why didn’t you put my luggage in as 
I told you, you old fool?” — 

**Eh, mon, yer luggage is na sic a fule 
as yersel,’’ answered the porter; ‘‘ye’re i’ 
the wrang train.’’— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Mrs. Smith, upon whom an unexpected 
guest for dinner had fallen, admonished 
her husband beforehand not to offer a 
second piece of pie, as there was just 
enough to go around once. By the time 
dessert was served, Mr. Smith had forgot- 
ten his wife’s instructions, and repeatedly 
urged a second helping upon the guest, 
who refused, each time evincing increased 
uneasiness. When the door had shut 
upon the guest, Mrs. Smith called him to 
account for his action. ‘“Didn’t you feel 
me kick you under the table?” she in- 
quired. ‘*Why, no!’’ answered her hus- 
band in surprise, ‘you didn’t kick me.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by Davip Sosxicr 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vosky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 








The NewYork Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is pubiished by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costes but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage memberahi ° 
Many branches of the work are bein pushes, 
and much progress is being made. You eught 
to know about it. Subscribe for the Newsletter 
and you will. 





MRS. 8S. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs. Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 


OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL. 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion. 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Kast Orange, N. J. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, 





Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of leo- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with oz 
without stereopticon views. 





Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 80 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon “Woman Sué- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 





“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publication Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

Honorary Eprrors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, rrofessor Albert 8: Cook, Professor 

liiam G. Ward, Kkdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Editor **‘ARMENIA” 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass 


Address: 





The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pubiisned every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Borron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


.f HENRY B. BLAUKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE 8TUNE BLACKWELL, 


AssisTaANT { FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
EpiTrors: | CATHARINE WILDE, 


SUBSCRIPTION, 
Per Annum : - - - $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - -26 
Six Months - : - - - 16 
Singlecopies - - : . 06 


Sample copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 





Tho best source of information upon the wo 
man question that I know.”—<‘'‘lara Barton, 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary 4. 
LAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doi 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
ths oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en +e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


The “National Column” in the Woman's Journ 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 


MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 








19 Claremont Park, Boston. 
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GARRISON’S WISH. 
BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
If to the age of three-score years and ten, 
God of my life! thou shalt my term prolong, 
Still be it mine to reprobate all wrong, 
And save from woe my suffering fellow-men. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 

When the Governor of Pennsylvania 
last month sent letters to the Governors 
of all the States, requesting them to ap- 
point delegates to a conference on uniform 
divorce laws, to be held next February 
in Washington, D. C., Mrs. Alice L. Park 
of San Francisco immediately sent a letter 
to the Governors of the four ‘‘free States.”’ 
This letter wasareminder of the deep 
concern of women in a conference on di- 
vorce, and an appeal that both men and 
women be appointed delegates. Mrs. 
Park’s letter was ratified by the Execu- 
tive Board of the California State Associ- 
ation at its next meeting, and the curres- 
ponding secretary was instructed to write 
an official letter of similar character to all 
the Governors in this country. 

The Committee on School Debates ap- 
pointed recently by the Equal Suffrage 
League, Mrs. S. V. Clark, a former 
teacher, is securing a list of all the school 
debating societies in the State, and will 
soon send out a circular letter asking that 
woman suffrage be debated, and offering 
a prize to the first victorious school. 

Three debates on woman suffrage were 
held by the Free Thought Association of 
San Francisco the last three Sunday after- 
noons in November. A majority of the 
members are men. The audiences num- 
bered more than one hundred each time, 
including one rainy day. Ten months 
ago the same subject was chosen for open 
debate, and the proposer of the topic, 
Mr. H. W. Bracken, president of the 
association, for years a member of the 
Sargent Suffrage Club, stood alone on the 
side of equal rights, fourteen speaking in 





turn against him. The following figures 
tell briefly the rest of the story: First 
debate in November, seven on the suffrage 
side, three against, one on the fence. 
Second debate, thirteen on our side, one 
against. Third debate, with invitation to 
the opposition to speak first, only one 
opponent, and the program filled by four- 
teen men and women on the side of equal 
rights. 





MARYLAND. 

The Montgomery County Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Maryland has more 
members than ever before. It was the 
pioneer suffrage club south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, and was established by that 
staunch and much-lamented friend, Mrs. 
Caroline H. Miller. 








PLEASANT WORDS. 

A friend in the State of Washington 
writes: ‘‘I think the JouRNAL is an ideal 
newspaper. It is impossible for anyone 
to be truly informed upon the events of 
the day without a paper giving this point 
of view, and so I am sending it as a birth- 
day present to my sister.”’ 


A friend in London, Eng., sends in a 
new subscription and says: ‘‘The Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL is always a refreshment 
and inspiration to me.”’ 


A friend who has been receiving the 
JoURNAL at Honolulu sends her own 
subscription with a new one, adding, 
‘‘Allow me also to express my hearty ap- 
preciation of the worth of the paper, and 
my earnest wish that its circulation might 
be largely increased.’’ 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The frequency with which the subject 
of woman suffrage is brought before 
women’s clubs without any effort on the 
part of suffrage organizations, and the 
cordial attitude of club women toward 
the subject when thus presented, is one 





JORDAN 


MARSH 


CO. 


REMEMBER We are never: undersold 


We guar- 


antee the price of everything we sell to be as 
low or lower than the same article can be bought 


in New England. 


Art Needlework for Holiday Gifts 


Third Floor—Centre. 





The opportunities for selection afforded in our magnificent display are 


in every respect unequalled. 


From every source of merit we have secured 


the daintiest novelties of sterling worth and attractiveness, and present the 


finest and most extensive variety of high art productions ever shown in 


America. 
beauty, novelty, and value-giving. 


The latest designs in Stamped Shirt 
Waist Patterns on handkerchief lin- 
en, for shadow work, with and witb- 
out lace insertion, also a fine assort- 
ment on heavy linen, for eyelet and 
bedebo work. Prices, 2.25 and 2.50 

Same quality linen, stamped in the 
latest designs, for collars and cuffs, 
chemisettes and corset covers. Prices 
from. ‘ 10¢ to 75c¢ 

Novelties, stamped to embroider in 
jewel bags, soap and powder cases, 
stick pin cases, handkerchief, glove, 
cravat cases and pin cushion tops. 
Prices from 15c to 1.00 

The newest designs in pillow tops, 
picture frames and cravat cases, 
stamped on white and green moire, 
for the new ribbon and rococco work. 
Prices. 37 1-2c to 88c 

A full line of Silk Art Ribbons, all 
widths, and shades, for needle work. 


Something New in Standing 
Work Baskets 
Made of Flemish oak, in the dull and 
light green, also white enamel wood, 
dainty linings of shadow cretonne. 
Prices, each. . .. , 6.50 
Haud Embroidered Silk 
Lambrequins 
Rich and effective colorings, many 
beautiful designs, in satin and velour. 


From 1.37 1-2 to 15.00 





A critical comparison will at once reveal our supremacy, both in 


The New Ooze Leather 

Slumber Slippers 

Dainty pink and blue trimmings. 

Pair. edna ty 1.50 
Eiderdown and Hand Crotch- 

eted Slippers 

Peewee. s+ ee - 1.00 
Linen and Silk Travelling 

Companions 

With and without oil silk lining; elab- 

orately trimmed. From 38c to3.50 
Work Baskets 

Of Japanese straw, daintily trimmed, 

with holly and ribbon. Each, 

3.560 and 4.50 

A Large Assortment of Pillow 

Loops 

In silk and mercerized, with tassels 

and Ponpoms,. . 25c, 50c and 75c 
Figured Silk Work and Hand- 

kerchiet Bags, 50c, 88c, 1.2 
Fur Balsam Pillows 


Fresh from the Maine Woods. Each, 
38c 
Figured Satin Pillows 
Complete. .. . 1.25 


Extra Large Laundry Bags 
Made of cretonne, finished with 
hoops. Special price, each 50c 

Fancy Boxes and other Choice 
Novelties 


a oe ee 25e 
Fancy Shaving Pads 
Extra large assortment. Each. 25e¢ 


The Finest Line of Imported Novelties Displayed This Season 


Including Petal Handkerchief Cases, in pink, blue and white, Petal Opera 
Bags, Puff Boxes, Twine Balls, Jewel Bags, Ribbon Rolls and Hand Painted 


Cravat and Glove Cases. Prices 


25c to 10.00 » 





of the most convincing signs that senti- 
ment in favor of woman suffrage is spread- 
ing and becoming stronger than ever be- 
fore. 

As has already been mentioned in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, the Minnesota State 
Federation was given an address on wo- 
man suffrage by Governor Johnson, which 
was applauded. In even more convincing 
form, the Michigan Federation received 
the gospel of woman suffrage from Mrs. 
Jenny C. Law-Hardy, a life-long resi 
dent of Australia and New Zealand. Mrs. 
Hardy told of the battle for woman’s en- 
franchisement in those countries, all of 
which she saw and a part of which she 
was, and her hearers were eager for more. 
She told of the victory won and of the 
benefits that followed. 

At the convention of the women’s clnbs 
of the southern counties of California, 
held recently in San Diego, Mayor Sehon, 
in his address of cordial welcome, which 
met with equally cordial response,declared 
himself in favor of woman suffrage. 

Irondequoit Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Rochester, N. Y., 
recently had Miss Susan B. Anthony as 
its guest of honor, and listened with in- 
tense interest as she related striking inci- 
dents of her suffrage work. In conclusion 
she said: ‘‘The favors that are lavished 
on me now are dear to me, because they 
show that public sentiment has changed 
with regard to the opinions I am known 
to hold.’’ 

In further illustration of the change in 
public sentiment is the fact that the Motb- 
ers’ and Fathers’ Club of Boston, after 
trying for several weeks to arrange for a 
discugsion of woman suffrage, gave it up 
in despair because no one could be found 
to take the negative. F. M. A. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WomAn’s JOURNAL is obliged to 
add two extra pages this week, on ac- 
count of the Christmas advertising. 


Remember the Work Conference on 


| Suffrage Literature aud Press Work, to 


be held at 6 Marlboro’ St., next Tuesday 
at 2.30 P. M. 


Several schools in Nevada have had to 
close because the trustees find it impossi- 
ble to keep teachers. Almost as soon as 
they arrive they marry. 


Next week the WomAN’s JoURNAL will 
have an interesting article by Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman on the tenement 
problem—the housing of the pgor. 


The number of babies born on Manhat- 
tan Island in 1904 was 50,196. Of these 
11,903 were born of American parents. 
Italians furnished 11,298 of the births, 
Hebrews 16,610, Germans 2,396, Irish 
3,880, French, 121. 


Three women are among the members 
of the committee of eighteen appointed 
by Mr. Balfour and confirmed by King 
Edward, to deal with the problem of the 
unemployed in Great Britain, and to in- 
quire into the working of the poor-law. 


Exquisite photographs and transparen- 
cies, the work of Mr. and Mrs. White of 
North Conway, N. H., will be for sale at 
Meade & Dodge’s, 6 Park St., Boston, 
from now till Jan. 1. Call and look at 
them. Nothing more charming could be 
found for a Christmas present. 


Mme. Alla Nasimoff, M. Paul Orleneff, 
and their company of Russian players, 
will present Ibsen’s ‘‘Ghosts”’ at the Bijou 
Theatre in this city, next Wednesday at 
8.15 P.M. Tickets, ranging from 35 cents 
to $1.50, for sale at the box office, also at 
the Civic Service House, 112 Salem St., 
and at Rottenberg’s (Banker), Columbus 
Ave. The Russian company gives an en- 
tirely new interpretation of this play, 
which will be found of great interest. 


Southern women are interesting them- 
selves in education more deeply each year. 
Not long ago they formed an interstate 
association for the betterment of the pub- 
lic schools. It is composed of one repre- 
sentative woman from each of the 13 
States, under the presidency of a North 
Carolina woman. This winter they mean 
to organize the women of their States, 
and all work together to elevate the stand- 
ard of public school education. 


The women of Malden, Mass., have been 
aroused, chiefly by the efforts of Major 
Burbank, to the necessity of increasing 
their registration if they want to retain 
women on the school committee. The re- 
sult of the two days registration was 61 
added to the list, making the whole num- 
ber 370. It is hoped that.a still larger regis- 
tration may be secured next year to induce 
the local political ‘‘bosses’’ to nominate 
another woman when the next vacancy oc- 
curs, 80 that two men and one woman shall 
be candidates at each future election. This 
can be done next year, if the Old and New 
and the Century Club add their efforts to 
those of the other friends of the schools. 


Some one lately predicted that the 
“School City’? would come to be the 


most effective agency for equal suffrage. | 








IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 





ROSE 0’ 


By the author of ‘‘Rebecca.”’ 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


THE RIVER 


“Stephen has the strength and reserved force of Saco in him; Rose is the 
river again in Springtime, exquisitely fresh and sweet.".— Mr. Eden Phillpotts. 
Illustrated in color. 


$1.25. 





AGNES REPPLIER'’S 


IN OLR CONVENT DAYS 


**Perfect stories, warm from the 
heart and spirit of the writer.’’—Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, $1.10 net. Pd. 1.20. 





ALICE M. BACON’S 


IN THE LAND OF THE GODs 


“Very pretty are these tales bnilt 
upon Japanese superstition.”’— New 
York Sun. $1.50. 





Fully illustrated. $2.50 net. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON’S 


PART OF A MAN’S LIFE 


‘*These ripe and scholarly chapters have an interest and value far exceeding 
anything that another pen might contrive to say about them.’’— The Dial, Chicago. 
Postpaid, $2.68. 





ELIZA ORNE WHITE’S 
AN ONLY CHILD 


“A story that any one, whether at 
six or at sixty years of age, may well 
like to read.’’—Banner of Light, Bos- 
ton. Illustrated. $1.00. 





OLIVE THORNE MILLER’S 


KRISTY’S SURPRISE PARTY 


“Capital stories of the best kind, by 
the author of ‘Kristy’s Queer Christ- 
mas.’ ’’— Boston Transcript. 

Illustrated in color, $1.25. 





no mean ability.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
$1.26 net. 


SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


THE PARDONER’S WALLET 


“It is time that the country awoke to the fact that in Samuel M. Crothers it 
has a humorist of the first rank, a satirist of no mean ability, and an essayist of 


Postpaid, $1.36. By the author of ‘‘The Gentle Reader.” 








Send for an attractively illustrated Holiday Bulletin. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO., Boston and New York 











Mrs. Chamberlain of New Orleans, writ- 
ing for information in detail, says: ‘‘I 
have organized the children of this street 
into a Civic Club, in which boys and girls 
have equal honors and responsibilities. 
I have found it a great factor in keeping 
sidewalks and lawns free from waste 
papers and other unsightly objects, as 
well as a protection to palms, flowers and 
trees.”’ Sheadds: “I am always pleased 
to receive the JouRNAL. If we had more 
readers of it, the cause of woman suffrage 
would get on far more rapidly.”’ 


-_-- 


CURRENT WORK OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 








Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins, at one 
time a member of the faculty of Welles- 
ley College, has resigned the editorship of 
the Woman's Missionary Friend, after 
twelve years’ service. She is succeeded 
by Miss Elizabeth C. Northrup, of Wal- 
tham, Mass., a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity with the degree of both B, A. and 
M. A. Miss Northrup was for several 
years the successful editor of the New 
England Conservatory Magazine. Three 
years ago she became the youngest mem- 
ber of the Literature Committee of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the M. E. Church, and editor of the Study. 
For two years she has been chairman of 
the committee, and for one year editor of 
the General Literature Department. She 
has resigned from the Study, but will con- 
tinue as editor of literature, thus holding 
the highest two literary positions under 
the jurisdiction of the W. F. M.S. 

To the story of the immigrant as told 
at a recent meeting of the Twentieth 
Century Club of this city, Emily G. Balch, 
professor of economics in Wellesley Col- 
lege, contributed an element of unusual 
interest. She spoke of the Slav people 
from whose countries she had just re- 
turned. ‘The Slav immigrants,’’ said 
she, ‘tare the best, the youngest and the 
most enterprising and energetic the home 
countries can send.” F. M. A. 





-_--— 


MODEL LAUNDRIES. 





Lady Hart, wife of Sir Robert Hart, in- 
spector general of the Chinese imperial 
customs, has lived 40 years in China, and 
has become an expert in the management 
of laundries. During her occasional visits 
to London, she has established three 
model sanitary laundries in that city. In 
passing through New York the other day, 
on her way back to China, she told a re- 
porter of the NV. Y. Tribune about them. 

‘*T established all three within six 
years,’’ she said, ‘‘and they are to-day on 
a sound financial footing. I started them 
to give indigent gentlewomen an oppor- 
tunity of earning an income.”’ 

The upper positions in the laundries 
are filled by educated women, and the 
actual washing is done by uneducated 
but capabie ones. They work only seven 
hours a day. 

Lady Hart speaks fluently not only 
Chinese and Japanese, but a number of 
dialects. 

It has long been a favorite wish of Dr. 





Martha G. Ripley, of Minneapolis, to start 
model sanitary laundries. She says that, 
in her large practice in the homes of the 
poor, she has often found the washing 
of the ‘best families’? of Minneapolis 
being done under most unhealthful con- 
ditions, 




















ST. NICHOLAS 
HAS NO RIVAL 


‘LS 








ST. NICHOLAS 


is a class by itself. It 
goes only into the 
homes of people who 
are able to appreciate 
the need of the best 
reading and the best 
art for their children. 
It has been an in- 
fluence for good in 
the lives of millions 
of boys and girls. 


Are there boys and 
girls in your home? 


Do you take ST. 
NICHOLAS for 
them? 


If not, will you try 
it for one year? 


1906 will be a great year 
amu (0 begin with. \ 
year’s subscription is 12 gifts 
in I,—a monthly reminder 
of the giver Beautiful cer- 
tificates with subscriptions. 
Send for full prospectus and 
particulars. 


SW104i ONNOA YO SVWIOHOIN 


The Century Co. 
Union Sq. New York 























The Allen Gymnasium, 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 
BOSTON. 


One who cannot swim is never safe 
in a boat. He may escape danger by 
chance, many times, but it is by chance. 
The younger childien learn to swim the 
better. A beautiful Pool of sparkling 
water, an expert and kine ly instructor, 
temperate water, a spray and rub-down 
after the lesson, insure success ard safety. 

Classes may pow be formed. Circulars. 
Telephone 22006 B. B. 
: MARY E. ALLEN. 





Have your Job Printing 
done at the Woman’s Jour- 
nal Printing Office, No. 208 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Address orders or inquiries 
to John Youngjohn. 
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